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4 EET TI Ge. 


a. 


Max's BuiLvines: Monday; Feb. 10, 1794. 
SIR, 


þ HE letter with which you 'have fa- 
voured me has brought me to the diſagree- 
able neceſſity of making you. a particular, 
and circumſtantial reply. | 


You ſay that the note which I ſent yeſ- 
terday to you, from the Phalanthropick 
Printing-houſe, was © evidently written in 
much warmth.” I did not expect ſo haſty, 
and ill-groundeda'cenſure, from you. If I had 
not felt ſome degree of warmth, as a man, 
an ENGLISHMAN and, an Engliſh writer, 
1 on 


2.93 
on receiving a totally unexpected check, at 
an Engliſh Prels, and from a gentleman from 


whom I was not at all prepared to meet with 
anything that was poſitzvely diſagreeable, 1 
ſhould have apprehended thatl was ſinkin gto 
mere animal life; —to human vegetation. 
Indeed, if my warmth had been ſuch as you 
ſuppoſe it, I ſhould not have applied to you, 
for the continuance of your printer's atten» 
tion; as I could eaſily have had my encomi- 
um on Dr. Huss Ex printed at a free preſs ; 
to ſuch a preſs it is now properly conſigned ; 
for we cannot, yet, in this country, againſt 
our will, be ſtretched on the bed of PRo- 
ERVSTES. I owr that the note to which 
you referred, was written in a great hurry; 
as I had an engagement ; and as the cauſe 
of my detention at your printing-office was 
Auite unforeſeen, But the tenour, and lan- 
guage of the note will moſt fairly decide, 
Whether or no I ſuffered any impropriety 
ä "af warmth, when I wrote 1t, In that note, 
wh I termed 


4 _ 2 

1 
1 termed the reſtrictive mode of conduct- 
ing your preſs, unconſtitutional ; that was 


my ſtrongeſt expreſſion ; to Mr. Du RAxp, 


I pronounced the ſame mode «liberal; this 
was the warmeſt word which I uſed, in my 
converſation with that gentleman ; and I 
only regret that I uſed it to hint, becauſe 1 
obſerved that it diſcompoſed him for a mo- 
ment. So delicate ſhould I always wiſſi to 


be, in my behaviour to thoſe who treat me 


with politeneſs and reſpett. Excuſe me, 
Sir, for being ſo minute on the ſubject of 
exceſſive warmth, with which you charge * | 
me. After many years of experience, ob- 
ſervation, and ſufferings, if I was, now, apt 
to be hurried away by an unguarded, and 
puerile warmth, I ſhould deſpiſe myſelf — 


I mould equally deſpiſe myſelf, if I felt not 
- very ſenfible warmth, on trying, and im- 


portant occaſions. I have always thought 
the prepoſterous, and ungovernable heat, 
| B 2 to 


(4) 
to which Mr. Burks is, too frequently 
ſubject, a very unfortunate characteriſtick, 


amidſt the illuſtrious talents, and virtues, 
of that great, and good man. 


I think it may now be evident to you, 
Sir, that there was no unbecoming heat, in 
my ſhort card to you, nor in my converſa- 
tion with Mr. Duzany. The misfortune 
1s, that many men, who are equally friends 
to virtue, and mankind, have extremely 
different conſtitutions, and habits ; hence, 
that ſpirit, frankneſs, and ardour, which 
are, ultimately attended with the moſt ſalu- 
tary effetts to the publick, are deemed almoſt 
criminal, even by worthy men; who are 
not actuated by theſe qualities. I can only 
ſay, that I have not, and that I do not envy, 


their cold philoſophy, whether it be natu- 
ral, or acquired. 


It 


(5) 


It is incumbent on me, Sir, to give you 
in this letter, another proof that no impro- 
per warmth ſhould have been imputed to 
me yeſterday, by, now, deliberately aſſert- 
ing, and demonſtrating, that the repulſe 
which I met with, at your preſs, was illibe- 
ral and unconſtitutional. I have no doubt, 
that you will beheve me, when I aſſure you 
that I am not writing to you, 1n any anger ; 
though, not, I hope, without thoſe feelings 
which a good cauſe deſerves. I ſhall be 
the more entitled to this belief, if you find 
that my letter conſiſts not of vain, and frothy 
declamation; but of cloſe and attentive ar- 
gument. For the length and earneſineſs of 
my letter, I have two palpable, and unqueſ- 
tionable apologies ; the one is of a publick ; 
the other, of a private nature. In your in- 
ſtitution, Sir, as far as it has to do with 
literary publications, our moral, political, 
and religious freedom, is evidently con- 


cerned, 
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(6) 

| cerned, and to a certain degree, injured, 

With regard to myſelf, you have, on this 

occaſion, rendered a ſtrenuous defence, and 

vindication of my conduct, indiſpenſable ; 

becauſe, if the printing of my Poem, at 

2 your preſs was inadmiſſible, on account of 
the philanthropical plan, by which it is 
conducted, you have inevitably brought 
a heavy charge againſt me ;—a publick viola- 
ton of philanthropy. Do me juſtice, I 
pray, Sir, in your 1deas of me, as you go 
along :—I am far from thinking that you 
directly intended, either to criminate, or to 
affront me; I only beg leave to inſiſt on a 
conſequence which neceſſarily reſulted from 
the rules of your ſociety, which you had, 
undoubtedly, engaged to obſerve. Nor 
will I fooliſhly diſpute with you, that you 
have a legal right to refuſe me the printing 


of any thing which I might offer to your 
preſs.— Every Engliſh printer has the ſame 
right. 


(7). 


right.—Alas! we may be giants in vice, and 
iniquity, both to ourſelves, and to the pub- 
lick, if we do all that the law permits us 
to do; and we may be puſillanimous, and 
contemptible dwarfs, in private, and pub- 
lick virtue, if we only do what it requires. 
J will likewiſe moſt readily allow, that you, 
Sir, eſpecially, with whoſe amiable diſpo- 
ſition I am acquainted ; and that the other 
gentlemen of your Society, have meant 
well, when you eſtabliſhed your printing- 
preſs. In your erroneous theory, you were 
humane; but, in fact, you ultimately ſacri- 
ficed, as far as you could, in that inſtance, 
very extenſive to very limited benevolence; 
in fact, you courted the ſmiles, and the pa- 
. tronage of the timid, the lelfiſh, the arro- 
gant, and the imperious ; and you neglected, 
or rather, you implicitly rejected the ſuf- 
frages of independent, generous, and truly 


philanthropical minds ;—in fact, you have 
deſerted, 
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'(8) 
deſerted, when you ſhould have maintained, 
an ineſtimable privilege of your country. 
In your ſcheme for the reformation of 
youth, as it relates to the diffuſion of let- 
ters, you have ſo far loſt ſight of a genuine, 
and unlimited philanthropy, that I abſtain 
from giving it the epithets which I think it 
deſerves ; becauſe I reſpe& you. 


Your ſociety, Sir, ſhould have had no- 
thing to do with printing; becauſe your 
plan of printing 1s detrimental to the pub- 
lick. You ſhould have confined yourlelves 
to trades merely mechanical. If your boys 
have the honour to make ſhoes for my lord 
of DURHAM, and if a pair of ſhoes ſhould 
pinch him, the evil will be a trifle ; he will, 
perhaps, rather give them away than wear 

them: a poor man will, fortunately, be 
aſliſted by his lordſhip; and the common- 
wealth will not be injured. 


3 When 


(9) 


When any literary prels is ſet up, in ENG- 
LAND, which is tobe acceſſible to the publick, 
it ought to move on con/latutional princi- 
ples ;—of all other engines, it ought to "_ 
the full ſcope that is given to it by our laws, 
Could I have imagined that, on Britiſi 
ground, a Committee was to fit upon the 
manuſcript of a free-born poet, previoully 
to it's publication ; that the vigour of my 
{ſentiments was to be frozen by a cold In- 
hrimatur, iſſued by men who enjoyed every 
independence but that of the mind? As 
maſters or controulers of a preſs, you are 
hoſtile to the avowed, and indiſputable li- 
berties of Engliſhmen, as far as you can 
circumſcribe them, by your practice, and 
. by your example. You would, undoubt- 
edly wiſh to have every printing-office in 
ENGLAND reſtricted as yours is; becaule 
you, certainly, have eſtabliſhed it on the 
| footing which you think the beſt one. If 
| C the 


(10) 


the mere profeſſional printers, in this me. 
tropolis, ſhould, in general, adopt the timid 
ſyſtem which you have choſen, notwith- 
ſtanding the rampart of wealth which is 
thrown around you, we ſhould, inevitably, 
very ſoon, be a nation of ſlaves. In times 
of great wealth, and luxury; or, in other 
words, 1n times of civil, and political cor- 
ruption, the governours of all countries 
abuſe power, in proportion as they may 
abuſe it, with impunity ;—after what has 

been repeatedly aſſerted, and proved, by 
our firſt intellectual luminaries, 7 ſhall ſay 
nothing new, nor controvertible, when I, 
once more, obſerve, that Engliſh liberty can 
never be extinguiſhed, while the freedom of 
our preſs remains; and that, with h frec- 
dom, it mult expire, 


I have to make one remark, which, I 
latter mylelf, will not be loſt on your 
heart ; 


(11) 

heart ;—tliough it will weigh very little, in 
general, with the rich, and powerful; either 
from their inability to comprehend it ;— 
or on account of that callouſneſs, which, 
from the habits of eaſe, and luxury, often 
grows over the mind. Do not you think 
that it would be right, in every ſociety ; 
in every opulent individual, and eſpecially 
of this country, while they enjoy all the 
bleſſings that fortune can give them, to 
leave, uninvaded, to thoſe on whom the 
capricious Goddeſs frowns, all the: bleſſings 
which they owe to nature, and to their own 
acquirements ?—all the ingenuous exertions 
of the mind; and all it's noble atchieve- 
ments, in queſt of glory? Theſe objects are 
their luxury; from theſe objects, they de- 
rive their ſplendour :—deprive the candi- 
date for literary fame, of them ; and what- 
ever range of ſpace you give to his perfor, 

C 2 you 


(12) 


you contract that ſpace to the dungeon of 
his ſoul. 


If, from motives of finance ; if, to 
ſecure. a ſufficient fund for your fociety, 


you have adopted the unmanly rule of not 
giving offence {and a moſt unmanly rule it 
is, when it is either preſcribed, or obeyed, 
in it's utmoft latitude) this plea will not 
bear a fuperficial examination. — I am 
very far from thinking that our civil, and 
political privileges, · are as ſecure, and as 
much reſpetted, as many weak men ima- 
gine, and many ſelfiſh hypocrites pretend 
that they are ;—but of this I am certain; 
that our countrymen are fo habituated to 
pay a kind of civil worfhip to the liberty 
of the preſs, as to the palladium of every 
thing that is dear to them, that your preſs, 
as it's pecuniary terms are very reaſonable, 

would 


(13) 


would have had all the encouragement that 
your charitable views could have propoſed, 
if it had been on a fair, Engliſh foundation; 
and I am thoroughly perſuaded, that by far 
the greater number of our fellow-citizens, 
in all the ranks of life, would wiſh to ſee a 
preſs unemployed, which was under any 
narrow limitations that our jurisprudence 
had not impoſed on it. Many hypocrites, 
indeed ; and not a few of them, holy, will 
undoubtedly give you a douceur, in the 
ſhape of a charitable donation, to main- 
tain thoſe rigid, and deſpotick rules which 
will prevent (as far as the power of your 
ſociety extends) the expolure of therr pride, 
and avarice, to the light of open day; and 
in all their deformity. The brighteſt ta- 
lents, and a ſpirit of independence, are, in 
general, united. If men of theſe endow- 
ments, have the misfortune to enter your 
printing-office, they will ſoon deſert it ;— 

you 
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you may be ſure of loſing your honourable 
literary friends ; inſtead of them, it is true, 
your types may be employed by an ignoble 
herd of ſycophants, and ſlaves ; of prieſts, 
who write for a mitre ; and of ſtate-ſerib- 
blers, who write for a penſion. 


Your conſcious, and, therefore, cautious, 
and jealous friends, in elevated ſtations, 
could not, with a ſhadow of reaſon, be of- 
tended with you for the true freedom of 
your preſs ; becauſe they muſt know, that 
what was rejected at your office, might, 
with eaſe, be printed at another. But little 
tyrants never reaſon; if they did, they 
would ceaſe to be tyrannical. 


I can ſincerely ſay, with Pore, 


* Curse on the verse, how well soe'er it flow 
« That tends to make one worthy man my foe.” 


But 


„ 
But if ſevere ſatire, either in verſe or 
proſe, is inflicted on any one, who from the 
littleneſs of his nature, and the height of 
his ſtation, preſumes to be proud, and per- 
lidious, the writer who thus puniſhes that 
culprit, 1s a friend to the community ; and 
a true philanthropiſt. So thought the great 
moral poet, whom I have juſt quoted; and 
when he felt it requiſite, he wrote accord- 
ingly. To ridicule, or ſtigmatize conſpicu- 
ous guilt, when it knows that it is ſecure 
from the cognizance of the laws, is publick 
{ſervice ; the maxim is ſo clear, and ſo co- 
gent, that it would not need the defence 
of a moment, were not it's general, and 
cordial reception prevented by conſcious, 
and powerful offenders, who can always 
raiſe a ſervile majority in their favour; to 


adopt their prejudices, and to echo their 


language. 
I know 


( 16) 


I know that the Biſhop of DuRHAu de- 
ſerves all that I have written of, or to him. 
I know it, from my own experience, and 
from reſpectable, and well informed autho- 
rity. Indeed, ſince I made him an object 
of publick notice, he has been particularly 
induſtrious to give that generous rel:ef, or 
eminence to his character, which nature, 
and his manners have denied it. He no 
ſooner gives to the amount of two guineas, 
in coals, from annual revenues of C. 16000, 
to the poor debtors in the jail of Durnan, 
than it is trumpeted over the iſland by 
hireling news-mongers. Succeſsful art, and 
falſehood have been played off, to 1njure me 
with our polite, and faſhionable circles : the 
anathemas of brother-biſhops were, naturally 
launched againſt me; and the envious and 
ſelfiſh part of our inferiour clergy ; our 
little malignant Abbes, have loaded my 

Publication 


(17) 

publication of harſh, but ſalutary truth, 
with every opprobrious epithet ; not that 
they have the leaſt regard for candour, or 
the biſhop, or religion ;—but they know 
that preferment in the church is often ob- 
tained by the moſt diſingenuous, and abject 
means; and they highly gratify their male- 
volence, while they make me unpopular. 


You have much more tenderneſs for the 
dignitaries of our church. than they deſerve, 
either from you, or from their country. I 
am always ready to admit amiable, and reſ- 


pectable exceptions ; but it would be dif- 


ficult for a poet to create a character more 
directly oppoſite to that of the abſtemious, 
humble, and merciful Ixsus, than the men 
in general are: yet they profeſs to incul- 
cate his doctrine; they pretend to imitate 


his manners. Is it not juſtifiable; is it not 


meritorious, to ſatirize theſe perſons ? 


D Every 
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(18) 

5 Every man endowed with an unpre- 
judiced, and reflecting mind, muſt entertain 
a ſpirited contempt of the common mora- 
lity of the world; when he confiders the 
conduct which that world requires, and the 
conduct with which it diſpenfes, in the life of 
a clergyman. To drink too freely, or to 

keep a miſtreſs, very materially hurts one 
of our order, in the eſteem of thoſe who 

are deemed the molt reſpectable, and chril- 
tian part of ſociety. But he may riot in 
gluttony, and epicureiſm ; he may proſtt- 
tute invaluable time to cards ; he may be 
as proud as LucirtR; he may be as avari- 
cious as an ELwzs; he may ſcrew a wor- 
thy curate with a large family, almoſt to 
| death (which many of them moſt notori- 
ouſly do) and he will paſs muſter (eſpeci- 
ally if he comes recommended with wealth 
and power) not only with eaſe, but with 


all the external, and mechanical marks of 
f reſpect, 


( 19 ) 


reſpect, at a private, and convivial, or at a 
publick, and regimental review. Yet it is well 
known, that theſe latter vices which are in- 
dulged to eccleſiaſticks, by the abſurdity of 
popular opinion, are more abhorrent from 
the tenour and ſpirit of the goſpel, are more 
ſeverely reprehended by Chriſt, and his apoſ- 
tles, than the vices which are denied them“. 


But 


* To give the reader a ſpecimen of the ethicks, and 
piety of our dignified clergy, I ſhall, here, obſerve, that 
when the good men of this country petitioned Parliament 
(and horrible to relate, in vain!) to aboliſh the infamous, 
and diabolical ſlave-trade, the prebendaries of DuxHAM, 
thoſe guardians of the celeſtial code of all true humanity, 
and of all rational freedom, were the {loweſt of any perſons 
in the town (SIX Henry VANE excepted) to ſign the 
petition. Qucgue ipſe miſerrima, vidi. Thus they ſacri- 
. ficed (as far as their influence extended) the well-being of © 
millions to the eager anticipation of their own aggrandize- 
ment; by ſacrificing that well-being to the deſpotick prin- 
ciples of perſons in exalted ſtations, whoſe hearts were as 
callous as their's were ſervile. 


I believe that ſome of the prebendaries did not ſign the 


ition: I am almoſt certain that DR. CooPER did 72. 
This 


(20) 

But let them enjoy the moſt groveling 
and debaſing of our ſenſual pleaſures ; let 
them enjoy their avarice, and their pride; 

if 
This man has the effrontery to declare that he is not con- 
vinced that the ſlave-trade is unjuſtifiable. This doubt, 
however, of our great theological caſuiſt I ſhall charitably 
aſcribe to the weakneſs of his intellect ; to the northern miſt 
which obnubilates his brain, For I am indubitably informed 


that he is a remarkably ſtupid being; —as, indeed, his aſ- 
pect, and manner di ſtinctly prognoſticate. 


I have not done with him yet; Ecce iterum Criſpinus ! 
This meek, and edifying hierarch met a poor woman with 
a penny-worth of coals upon her head, and aſked her 
« if ſhe was not very thankful that ſhe could have coals 
< ſo eaſily ?” Indeed, my good Doctor, it required no 
fmal proficiency in chriſtian philoſophy, in this poor wo- 
man, to be very thankful for her penny-worth of coals, if 
when you preached to her your lacenick ſermon (and I dare 
fay, the ſhorter your ſermons are, they are the better) ſhe 
contraſted your ſituation in life with her own ; if ſhe recol- 
lected your blazing fires, in the winters of DuRHam, and 
her glimmering embers, of which her ceconomy was ob- 
liged to be rigorous, even with the parſimony of eccle- 
ſiaſtical beneficence; if ſhe recollected that you were 
cloathed in purple and fine linen, and fared ſumptuouſly every 
day, while /he found it difficult to cover her nakedneſs, and 


to repell famine. Such 


(21) 


if the world will, with an equal toleration, 


allow to me my favourite luxury; the glo- 
rious privilege of writing with the virtuous 
freedom 


Such characters as this, are the accurate counterparts of 
the Scribes and Phariſees, of old, who were reproved by 
our Saviour for “ binding heavy burdens, and grieyous to 
« be borne, and laying them on men's ſhoulders, while 
« they themſelves would not move them with one of their 
« fingers! Mat. ch. xxiii. v. 4. 


The Biſhop of DuRRHAM, himſelf, (to his ſhame be it 
recorded) has been a very cold patron of the abolition of 
the ſlave-trade; if he has patronized it at all. A letter 
that I ſent to him, while I was in the north, was accom- 
panied with a letter which I had addreſſed to the excellent 
GRANVILLE SHARP, expreſsly written againſt that in- 
fernal trafick. His Lordſhip, it ſeems, is mechanically 
accurate in anſwering letters from clergymen : but he took 
no notice of my unfortunate packet, till he was obliged to 
make an inſipid reply to it, to fave appearances ; of which, 
he, and his colleagues are in general, religiouſiy tenacious, 
I flatter myſelf, that it will, one day, be known over 
EncLAnD, that my letter to Mr. SHarP, merited a 
warmer attention. The motives at leaſt, of the writer of 
that letter deſerved, from his holy father, a paſtoral, and 
benignant ſmile: for I. wrote it in his own city; and in 
writing it, I employed my time virtuouſly, in ſolitude z 

while, 


(22) 


freedom of an Engliſhman; and of fairly 
animadverting, when I pleaſe, on ſpiritual 
wickedneſs, in high places. But, alas! the 
condition which I propoſe, is romantick; I 
am requeſting of the rich, and powerful, 
their permiſſion to perpetrate the moſt 
enormous crime that a private clergy- 
man can commit! But if I have not this 
leave given me, I will take it; 


I WILL, OR PERISH IN THE GENEROUS CAUSE! 


and why have I taken this determination ? 
From the nobleſt motives upon earth ; 


I xNow it, VIRTUE; ANDI FEEL Ir, Faux! 


For the ſpirited, rational, and moral free- 
dom which I am now uſing, the generality 


while, not the devout, but the devoted hours of the reſt of 
his ſpiritual ſons were proſtituted to luxury and diſſipation. 


For theſe free remarks, let reviewers, ſtateſmen; prieſts, 
and prelates, pronounce me ſcurrilous; a draw-canſir; 
whatever they pleaſe. I know that I am acting agree- 
ably to the will of Gop; and while I thus act, I have 
learned to be totally indifferent to the opinion, or malig- 
nity of man, 
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of my phlegmatick, and dozing brethren; 
when they condeſcend to mention me in 
converſation, pronounce me mad: an epi- 
thet which is very naturally applied by 
them to me ; but, I hope, not more pro- 
perly than it was applied by FesTvus to 
ST. Paul. The unbounded light of day 
can never preſent any thing to owls but 
ſcenes of wildneſs, and confuſion. Theſe 
profane babblers may not be aware, that 
they alcribe madneſs to me, for branding 
with publick, and proper cenſure, the li- 
neal deſcendants, in character, of thoſe very 
Scribes, and Phariſees, whom our mild, and 
bleſſed Saviour openly, and with a juſt, and 
divine indignation, termed, hypocrites, and 
a generation of wipers ; and as J have the 
honour to be one of his miniſters, I am in- 
duſtrious to warn theſe offenders to flee from 
the wrath to come. Ves! I would have theſe 
puny cenſors to know that I am warranted 
by the example of our celeſtial Maſter 


to 
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to laſh . holy traders in the temple, if Hs 
flogged ſecular huckſters out of it. 


God forbid that it ſhould be thought that 
the New Teſtament, the adamantine foun- 
dation of all true civil, and religious li- 
berty, teaches us to erouch to every inſo- 
lent fellow, who may be drefſed in a little 
brief authority ! On the contrary, the pre- 
cepts, and the example of CHRIST, pro- 
perly comprehended, and explained, clearly 
enjoin a generous ardour, tempered with 
the mildeſt, and moſt humane benevolence, 
One would think that he had been careful 
to prevent the miſtakes of many future 
chriſtians. To eſtabliſh, and diffuſe his 
religion, he choſe two apoſtles, whoſe fouls 
were made of fire, to uſe a poetical expreſ- 
ſion: ST. Paul. was to be his evangelical 
herald to the Gentz/es; and Sr. PETER 
was to be the rock on which he was to 
BUILD HIS CHURCH, 
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That I am ſporting no ſacerdotal ſo- 
phiſtry ; that I am preſenting to your view 
the true complexion of the Goſpel, permit 
me to prove, by a-very remarkable text of 
ſcripture :—* Have ſalt in yourſelves, and 
4 have peace, one with another.” Marx, 
chap. ix. v. 50.— The injunction of the 
former part of the text ſhould have pre- 
vented the corruption of the latter. The 
entire text preſcribes a temperature of ſpi- 
rited, and pacific action; without this tem- 
perature, our peace is a total inſipidity, or 
rather, a putrid ſtagnation of the ſoul. 
THERE CAN BE NO PERMANENT PEACE, 
WORTHY OF A RATIONAL BEING, WITH= 
OUT LIBERTY; AND THERE CAN BE NO 


' PERMANENT LIBERTY, WITHOUT A Spi- 


RIT TO DEFEND IT, 


My poem contains the following ob- 
noxious ſentimentg, viz.—if our clergy, in 
general, preached like Dr, HussEV, 1 

; * would 
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would raiſe a throne, even for BaRRinc. 
TON: the reader will hardly imagine that 
theſe words were inexcuſably obnoxious to 
an Engliſh printing - office. That another 
line in that poem includes a reflexion on 
the whole bench of Biſhops, is a critical 
deciſion more worthy of a reviewer than 
of you. I am confident that I could not 
give to the publick a better criterion of 
my heart, and moral code, than the poem 
which you ſo much diſlike: I wiſh that it 
may prove as indubitable a monument of 
genius, . 


Muy earneſt appeal to you, as to a friend, 
miſled you to ſuppoſe that it was poſſible 
for me to ſubmit to the final ſentence of 
one of your inquiſitorial Committees. In 
my ardent love of peace, and good order, 
Jam quite one of your fraternity; in pal- 
ſive obedience, and non-reſiſtance, I am 
not. 

From 
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From my honeſty, as a writer, I have ns 


auxiliary but my own mind. Thes is not a 
vain boaſt; it is founded in truth; in the 
hiſtory of this country; I am afraid, in the 
hiſtory of mankind. The two great poli- 
tical parties into which this kingdom is di- 
vided, are now, if poſſible, more in the two 
extremes than ever. I have, occaſionally, 
cenſured, or praiſed, the conduct of the 


leading men of each party, indifferent to 


every object but thoſe of truth, and hu- 
manity. By a neceſſary conſequence, Iam 


difliked by both parties; becauſe, by my 


impartiality, I am an enemy to their 
ſelfiſh paſſions. My political fate, and all 
my fate connected with it, were juſt what 
I expetted, 


I now wiſh, as you may be well aſſured, 
that my introduction to Ox am's poems had 
not been printed in your preſs, It was not 
my fault that it was ; it's diſintereſted and 

: openly 


6% 
r honeſt ſpirit muſt hurt your "EI "TH 


feelings ; and I ſhould be loth, wantonly to 


give uneaſineſs to any man. My prineipal 
views, when I write, ate to ſerve the cauſe; 
of literature, and of. truth ; and to {aa the 

* of all their enemiee. 


in a focial wh] I now ſee the cauſe, 
| - With regret, which has long prevented me, 


* and which, I fear, will ever prevent me from 
* = * | 4 "24 . * 
ä enjoying your company. We are diametri- 
q cally oppoſite in our opinions of philanthro- 


Py, or -univerſal: benevolence ; that very | 
eſſence, and ſoul of Chriſtianity; which, 


Z when well underſtood, and well eſtabliſhed, 
1 the "ey bond of peace, and * all virtue, ; 
| | | 1 hone = your. moſt obedient, f 
i 1 I Humble ſervant, - : 
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